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CHAPTER XLI, 


THREE days had passed. 

The dreary téte-a-téte dinner was over ; 
Mrs. Vallotson had left the dining-room, 
and North was alone. He was sitting in 
his place at the table, his head propped 
on his clenched hand. His eyes, full of 
a sombre sense of necessity, stared down 
at the cloth; his mouth was grimly set, 
but his whole face was pervaded by an 
indescribable pale reluctance. He roused 
himself abruptly at last; he went with 
firm, rapid steps out of the room and up to 
the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Vallotson :was there, seated in her 
usual chair, but she was quite unoccupied. 
As the door opened she started slightly, 
but with a nervousness which was not like 
her, turning her face towards it as if in- 
voluntarily. 

There was a rather singular, stupefied 
look upon it; a look which North had 
noticed for the first time on his return 
home in the evening three days before. 
A dull bewilderment seemed to look for an 
instant out of the gloomy eyes, only to 
evade his gaze as he tried to fix it. The 
bitterness of the features was in no wise 
softened, but something of numbness seemed 
to be creeping over them. He had tried in 
vain during the past three days to define or 
account for the change in her; a change 
which he seemed to detect even in the odd, 
far-away voice in which the few words she 
had uttered in the course of those days had 
been spoken. And he had put his impres- 





sions away from him, telling himself sadly 
that they were born of his own painful 
knowledge of what was as yet unknown to 
her. 

He sat down beside her now, as he had 
done on the evening when he had suggested 
her first interview with Dr. Grant, and 
paused. He hardly knew what impulse 
dictated his first words. 

“Are you in pain this evening?” he 
said gently. 

She moved uneasily and shook her head, 
turning her face away from him. 

** No,” she said. 

The word was not true. She was always 
in more or less pain, and he knew it well. 
A sharp sigh parted his lips, and then his 
face grew very strong. 

“Grant tells me,” 
ask him no questions.” 

He spoke slowly and deliberately, and 
paused, tacitly exacting an answer from 
her. She was passing the open palm of 
her hand up and down on the arm of her 
chair with a regular, monotonous motion, 

“ Have you seen him?” she said at last, 

There was a muffled sound about her 
voice, 

‘‘T saw him yesterday,” he returned. 
“He tells me also,” he went on, “ that he 
thinks you are not without suspicion as to 
the gravity of your symptoms,” 

Then there was another dead silence, 
There was something braced and set about 
the gaunt figure, and the movement of her 
hand alone went on unceasingly. At last 
it stopped. Her fingers clenched them- 
selves slowly round the arm of the chair, 
and she turned her face towards him, 

“ What is it?” 

For an instant he scanned her face keenly, 
and then he answered her. He spoke one 
sentence only in a low, steady voice. 


he said, “that you 
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A short shudder ran through her frame ; 
her features seemed to contract, and then 
she was quite still, gazing straight before 
her. It seemed to North, watching that 
resolute acceptance of an awful sentence, a 
long time before she spoke ; in reality it 
was, as he knew, not more than a moment 
or two. 

“ That means—death ! ” 





| 
| 


forward in his chair and began to speak with 
greater urgency. ; 

“Why not!” he said. ‘Do you not 
rely on Grant’s opinion? You can hardly 
have a better man, but if you would prefer 
another opinion you can see any one you 
like. Is it the thought of the risk from 
which you shrink? It is a risk, I allow. 
But if it succeeds you have many months 


The words, low and brooding, were a/ of comparative health before you ; and if it 


statement rather than a question, and 
North’s voice as he began to answer her 
was a little hoarse. He cleared it deter- 
minedly as he proceeded. 

“It is not wholly curable,” he said, “I 
cannot tell you that it is. Grant is of 
opinion, however, that something may be 
done by which its progress may be arrested,” 

“Ts it very far advanced ?” 

She asked the question quickly, but her 
voice was quite firm. 

‘*Yes,” said North; his innate reserve 
and his professional habit of self-control 
had never served him in better stead. “ It 
is necessary that you should know that the 
utmost to be hoped from the measures 
Grant proposes to take would be the pro- 
longing of your life for a few years. But 
on the other hand, if no such steps are 
taken , 

** How long shall I live ?” 

The words, heavy and slow, broke in 
upon his sentence, and North was forced to 
pause a moment before he answered them. 

“In Grant’s opinion you may live two 
months,” he said, “ possibly not so long.” 

He paused, watching her with heart-sick 
anxiety. Hesaw a sharp spasm of emotion 
pass across her face, and he said quickly 
and with recovered steadiness of tone : 

“Therefore it is obviously advisable that 
the operation should be performed, and that 
without delay. It would not be right to 
conceal from you that there is a certain 
amount of risk connected with it, but, in 
face of the alternative, Grant advises 
strongly that that risk should be met.” 

*] will not have it done.” 

There was such a dead level of composure 
in her tone that for an instant North doubted 
whether he could have heard her aright. 
He looked at her uncertainly. Her eyes 
were fixed on space, sombre and musing. 

“You don’t quite understand, I am 
afraid,” he said very gently. ‘It is neces- 
sary. It offers you your only chance of life.” 

“ T will not have it done !” 

Not a tone, not an inflection was altered, 
and as the reiteration fell upon North’s 
ears he moved uneasily. He leaned suddenly 








fails—you have nothing to lose.” 

He stopped, waiting anxiously for her 
answer. But Mrs. Vallotson neither moved 
nor spoke. It was not the silence of re- 
flection ; it was not the silence of a woman 
who finds her intentions shaken by the 
arguments addressed to her. It was the 
silence of absolute resolution, and it im- 
pressed itself as such upon North. His 
face and manner grew keenly disturbed as 
he watched her, and he began to speak 
again, reasoning with her, at once with the 
greatest gentleness and a strong insistence, 

“* Will you not give me your reasons,” he 
said, “and let me explain them away? Or 
would you prefer to see Grant about it? 
Believe me, he would not advise this step 
if he were not absolutely convinced of its 
necessity. He is trustworthiness itself, and 
he is by no means prone to such measures. 
I should not urge it on you if I were not 
certain that it is the right thing to do. 
And I do urge it most earnestly. To 
refuse, or even”—he paused and went on 
very slowly and deliberately —“‘to delay 
your consent is to refuse the one hope of 
reprieve held out to you, to condemn your- 
self to certain death.” 

“T will not have it done.” 

He might have as effectually addressed a 
woman made of stone. The iron determina- 
tion of her face had not altered by a shade ; 
the monotonous level of her voice was 
quite unchanged. Against the set resolu- 
tion which she seemed to personify, argu- 
ment was thrown away. 

For a moment North hesitated, his eyes 
glowing, his face working. A vague 
instinct towards entreaty stirred in him. 
But there was that about the atmosphere 
which surrounded them, mother and son as 
they were, through which entreaty could 
not pass. He rose abruptly and turned 
away, and there was a long silence. «: >’ 

It was North who broke it. He lifted 
his head slowly from his hands, on which it 
had been propped as he leaned against the 
mantelpiece, and turned towards her. His 
face was drawn and white. 

“T cannot press the matter further,” he 
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said. ‘Professionally, of course, it is only 
possible under the circumstances to place 
the matter before you, to advise you and— 
to leave the decision in your hands, Grant 
shall know what you say.” 

He paused. He had not studied human 
nature, as every doctor must, for so many 
years without realising to the full the 
power exercised by indirect ‘influences 
where direct argument has failed; and 
even as he accepted his defeat, keenly 
aware in his inmost consciousness of the 
hopelessness of the position, the instinct 
to try such side influences moved him in 
spite of himself. He waited a moment to 
recover his self-control, and then he spoke 
again in a grave matter-of-fact tone. 

“TI think you understand,” he said, 
“that since you refuse, nothing whatever 
can be done to arrest the rapid progress of 
the disease. Something—though, I fear, 
in your case not a great deal—can be done 
to relieve the severe suffering entailed ; 
and Grant will continue to attend you for 
the purpose. It will of course be necessary 
that you should have a nurse, and her 
presence immediately will ba a comfort to 


you, I think. I will arrange for it to- 
morrow.” 
He had spoken uncompromisingly. 


Reserved as his words were, they were 
calculated to place before her in all its naked 
painfulness the prospect which she had to 
face. Absolutely in the dark as to the 
reasons which might influence her in her 
refusal of the proposal which he had made 
her, he had been guided by an indefinite 
notion that she might possibly be moved 
by a detailed realisation of the alternative 
which she was choosing. Her answer 
came upon him as an indescribable shock. 

Mrs. Vallotson turned to him for the 
first time, and looked steadily into his face. 

“T will not have a nurse,” she said. 
“ And I will not see Dr. Grant again.” 

A quick flash of incredulous dismay 
passed across North’s face. Then he said 
gently and patiently : 

“The nurse can wait, if you prefer it. 
But I think—I fear—that before many 
days you will find such care a necessity. 
As to Grant—do you mean that you would 
rather I attended you?” 

She made a swift peremptory gesture of 
negation. 

“T will not be attended at alll,” she said. 

He smiled a slight, sad smile. 

“T am afraid you will find it inevitable.” 

‘Why ?” she returned, an odd reckless- 
ness touching the stillness of her manner. 





** Nothing can be done—you have just said 
so.” 

** Not quite,” he answered gravely. “I 
said that a certain amount of suffering 
might be spared you.” 

“‘T do not wish to be spared.” 

“ Ah!” he said, and there was a sharp 
note of agonised prescience in his voice. 
“You don’t know what you are saying.” 

She looked straight up at him, her eyes 
sombre and unflinching, with something 
strange and indefinable hidden in their 
depths as she gazed at him for a moment 
in silence ; there was a slight touch of 
scorn about her mouth. 

“Do you think I am a coward?” she 
said, 

Rough as was its manifestation, almost 
coarse as was its defiance of all assistance, 
there was something in the unyielding 
front, which thus faced certain agony and 
death, which touched North Branston to 
the quick. He looked into the resolute 
face, haggard already with pain, and his 
sense of the atmosphere about them faded 
away ; he felt nothing, he realised nothing 
but the rush of unspeakable compassion. 

He drew suddenly close to her, and his 
words came quick and suppressed with the 
intensity of his entreaty. 

** Mother,” he said, “think again! Let 
us do what we can, all that skill and care 
may do. Consent, I beg of you.” 

She had started violently as his first 
word fell on her ear; and as he spoke she 
had let herself sink slowly back in her 
chair, her hands clenched, her face working 
painfully for the first time, as she stared 
up at him. She did not answer him 
immediately. 

“Why should you care?” she muttered 
at last. 

“Why should I care?” he echoed ; his 
low voice vibrated strangely. ‘I am your 
son! Own me by letting me help you. 
Own me by trusting me. Own me by 
taking at my hands a little ease—a little 
longer life.” 

She was trembling from head to foot 
now. She tried to rise, but her shaking 
limbs refused to obey her. 

“ Life!” she said hoarsely. “Why should 
I want life? What’s the good of life to 
me 4” 

“Might we not learn in it,” he said, 
‘to know each other better?” 

‘“* What then?” she answered. She had 
staggered to her feet, and stood holding to 
a chair to keep herself erect; her voice 
caught and grated with a strange despera- 
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tion. “ What help is there in that? What 
help is there in anything?” She stopped 
abruptly, and then added in a low, brooding 
tone: “ Not even my death will do any 
good. Not even my death! It will go on 
and on.” 

Before he could speak, before he could 
master the indescribable amazement stirred 
in him by the vaguely understood drift of 
her words, she had turned and made her 
way with stumbling, uncertain steps, and 
catching at the furniture for support, out 
of the room. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Beaten at all points, with all things 
converging towards the inevitable close, 
with all things falling back to leave the 
soul alone with the eternal mysteries of 
inexorable compulsion ; those vague move- 
ments of the spirit, which the tremendous 
contact rarely fails to create, had become a 
part of the grim discipline which originally 
engendered them, and were to do their work 
unrecognised except as grinding pain, 
Fought against, rebelled against, denied, 
something had laid its chill touch upon 
Mrs. Vallotson; something too blind and 
groping almost to be called remorse. Face 
to face with death, that silent conqueror 
before whom no rebellion avails anything, 
she had begun to brood over the past. 
Orthodox and strict as she had always been 
in the conventional observances which 
represented her religion, spiritual perception 
was absolutely dormant in her. Right and 
wrong had been convertible terms, with her, 
with respectable and non-respectable. Just 
comprehension of what she had done; of 
the long chain of sin and consequence 
wound out in the tragedy of which she was 
the centre, was not for her. But gradually 
the past began to assume for her the propor- 
tions of a black mistake. It haunted her; 
it weighed her down; she could not escape 
from it. Writhe under it as she might, 
thrust it from her fiercely as she did during 
those long months of his unfailing patience 
and gentleness, the thought of North had 
been eating into her life. Something of 
the wrong she had done him began to shape 
itself before her ; to grow into more definite 
proportions as her own state grew clearer 
and clearer to her. Her fierce reception of 
Lady Karslake had been her last stand 
against her consciousness. Strong and un- 
bending even in defeat, she had become, 
during the three days that followed, its 
helpless prisoner. . 

Walled in and dominated, conquered 





physically and mentally, life had become 
unendurable to her. The gift of a few 
months more was one to be hurled back 
upon tlie giver. She was to die; and she 
would die as she had lived, deliberately 
and of her own will. 

What impulse, or what mixture of im- 
pulses, had dictated to her the resolution 
of accepting no relief in the inevitable 
suffering that must lie between her and 
the end; whether it had its origin in 
that stubborn pride which had guided her 
through life, or whether she set herself to 
endure, nerved and fortified by some 
strange half-heathen instinct towards expia- 
tion ; it would be hard to say. The woman 
herself, as fortitude became the hourly 
habit of her life, could not have told. But 
from that resolution she never swerved. 
After that scene with North no word as to 
her state crossed her lips. Deliberately, 
and of set purpose, she had shut down an 
iron barrier between herself and all human 
help ; and on the other side of that barrier 
her son stood helpless. 

What agony of mind the weeks that 
followed held for North, no one but him- 
self ever knew. Watching her as the days 
crawled by, the gradual developement of 
her illness unfolded itself before him with 
dreadful precision. He knew that she was 
dying before his eyes. He knew that the 
ghastly stillness of her demeanour hid such 
suffering as tortured him to think of. He 
knew that she could know no respite by 
day or night. He knew that some sort of 
relief, that long intervals of oblivion, at 
least, lay in his hand to bestow, and that 
his hand was powerless. 

Again and again he protested ; passion- 
ately, sternly, entreatingly ; all in vain. 
Long after her strength was reduced, as he 
knew, almost to nothingness she rose and 
came downstairs, passing from room to 
room according to her old routine, sup- 
ported by her unfailing will; moving, 
however, only when no one was near to see 
what the effort cost her. He engaged a 
nurse, a woman who might have done for 
her almost as much as he himself could have 
done. But Mrs. Vallotson would not see her. 

North grew haggard and worn. His work 
became for him a mere mechanical routine 
haunted by the thought of the gloomy house 
he had left and of the slow, silent tragedy 
that was there working itself out. When he 
was away from her he was consumed with 
anxiety, when he was in her presence the 
sight of her endurance was almost more 
than he could bear. Inside the house, or 
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outside, he rarely spoke. At the hospital 
it was said among his colleagues that “ poor 
Branston” grew more taciturn with every 
day. He was too reserved a man to have 
intimate friends ; and, liked and respected 
as he was, his private griefs could never 
become public property. There would have 
been no soul about him at this juncture to 
whom he could have spoken of that which 
was weighing on his life had it not been for 
the presence in London of Bryan Armitage. 

Sympathy becomes precious and necessary 
to a man in proportion as his own capacity 
for sympathising developes, and there is no 
quality so surely refined and quickened by 
the discipline of suffering as the quality of 
perception where our. fellow-creatures are 
concerned. The very feature in young 
Armitage for which North Branston had 
half despised him hitherto; his simple- 
hearted affectionateness, his honest faith, 
his quickness of feeling ; made him now the 
one companion whose presence was to North 
anything but a heaviness and a strain. It 
had taken few words to convey to Bryan 
how matters lay ; it took no words at all to 
draw out, day after day, his tacit unobtru- 
sive affection and encouragement. It be- 
came a regular custom that he should 
appear at the hospital for a few moments 
some time during the day, either in his 
dinner-hour or just before North left. He 
never asked any questions ; sometimes he 
would be full of the merest nonsense. But 
North never failed now to detect what lay 
behind his boyishness, and to respond to it 
with a half unconscious gratitude. 

Five long, slow weeks had dragged them- 
selves away, and it was a close, wet after- 
noon in May when Bryan, going as usual 
to North’s room at about six o’clock, 
found North standing at his table putting 
away some papers. 

“Ah, Bryan,” he said, “I thought I 
should have missed you.” 

“Am I late?” asked Bryan cheerily. 
“T don’t think so.” 

North glanced at the clock. 

“‘Perhaps not,” he said in a low voice. 
*“*T am leaving a little earlier, I suppose.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
Bryan said : 

“ Are you more anxious than usual?” 

North threw himself heavily into the 
chair by which he stood, clenching and 
unclenching one hand nervously. 

“T don’t know what I am,” he said 
in an odd, hoarse voice. “I can see no- 
thing but her face, Bryan! Her face as 
it looked this morning.” 





“ Ts she worse?” 

‘“Yes!” he answered sharply. “It’s 
drawing to the end, boy, it’s drawing to 
the end ; and she won’t let me touch her. 
She tried to get up from her chair last 
night, and couldn’t do it. She tried again, 
and couldn’t do it. There were great drops 
standing on her forehead. I put out my 
hand to help her. She pushed it away 
and compelled herself. Good Heaven!” 

Quite suddenly, broken at last by the 
remembrance of a scene through which 
he had passed rigidly composed, North 
Branston’s self-control gave way. His face 
fell forward upon his arms as they lay upon 
the table, and a man’s suppressed sobs shook 
him from head to foot. With his face 
twitching painfully, Bryan turned away. 

It did not last long. In two or three 
moments those heart-rending sounds ceased, 
and North was very still. Then he raised 
himself slowly. 

“T beg your pardon, Bryan, boy,” he 
said. ‘That was hard on you!” 

“T—hope you won’t say that, North,” 
faltered the young man. 

North rose and came towards him. 

‘‘No,” he said in a low, moved voice, 
*T won’t, Bryan! Ill say—thank you. 
What should I do without you?” 

There was a silent hand-clasp, and then 
North turned away abruptly, and began to 
finish the task on which he had been 
occupied on Bryan’s arrival. 

“ Are you going to walk to the station 
with me?” he said, resuming his ordinary 
manner. Then, as he saw that Bryan was 
hardly ready to speak, he added: “It’s a 
wretched evening.” 

It had ceased to rain, however, by the 
time North reached home. He paused a 
moment on the doorstep and looked up at 
the slowly clearing sky, a steady strength of 
endurance deepening in his eyes. Then he 
went in. He went straight upstairs. It 
had become his habit to see his mother 
always as soon as he came in, and then to 
leave her undisturbed till dinner-time. 

It was growing dark on the staircase, 
and as he opened the drawing-room door 
the red glow of the evening sky, shining in 
through the window directly facing him, 
dazzled him for the moment, Then, witha 
sudden flash, his vision seemed to grow 
clear again, and he took in his surroundings 
at a glance. Everything in the room 
was just as usual; the chairs and tables 
were set about in their stiff, unused array. 
But the figure which had held itself so 
stubbornly erect was beaten down at last. 
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In the centre of the room, a few paces from 
the chair which she was wont to occupy, 
his mother lay face downwards on the floor. 

The movement of the mind in any 
moment of supreme crisis is not to be ex- 
plained, hardly to be defined. In the very 
moment of realisation all North Branston’s 
being rose up in one passion of agonised 
yearning that he might not find her dead ; 
that she might not have passed away for 
ever in the utter loneliness to which she 
had condemned herself. It was not an 
instant before he was kneeling by her side, 
but in that instant he seemed to live again 
through all the years of his life in one 
unspeakable pang. 

She was not dead. His quick professional 
perception told him so even before he 
touched her. But as he laid his fingers on 
her pulse and looked into her ghastly face, 
oblivious in its blank unconsciousness who 
lifted it, and on whose arm it lay, he knew 
that the struggle was over, and that her 
body would obey her indomitable will 
never again. She was conquered to the 
uttermost. 
they would and she could lift no finger to | 
prevent them. 

They did what little might be done— 


been done so longago, Night drew on and 
the deathlike stupor was still unbroken. 
The nurse had left the room, and North, 
standing by the bedside, was gazing down 
at the livid features when he saw a faint 
movement pass over them. He laid his 
fingers quickly on tke wrist lying on the 
counterpane, not knowing that it might nct 
be the end ; and as he watched, he saw her 
eyes slowly open. She could not move; 
she was too weak even to withdraw her 
wrist from his fingers, if she had wished to 
do it. That she would accept her utter 
helplessness was the only thing that might 
be hoped for her. And knowing this and 
seeing recognition in her face, North spoke 
to her, his voice low, steady, and pro- 
fessional. 

**Do not speak more than one word,” he 
said, “but try to answer me. Are you in 
great pain ?” 

She did not attempt to speak ; she did 
not even seem to hearhis words. Her hand 
lay heavy and passive in his; her eyes 








NORWAY. 





For a long period of years it has been the 
fashionable custom to regard Switzerland as 
pre-eminently the country to go to for 
holiday purposes. Grand, however, as it 
undoubtedly is, there has of late sprung up 
another prominent rival to vary the mono- 
tony of the ordinary routine of well- 
travelled districts, and to add one more to 
the many facilities already afforded to the 
tourist for seeking “fresh woods and pastures 
new.” Norway—for that is the country 
referred to—is rapidly acquiring great popu- 
larity with tourists in general, and no 
wonder, for its stupendous mountains, mag- 
nificent valleys, waterfalls, and fjords, are 
the admiration of every one whose privilege 
it has been to see them. Norwegian scenery 
is unquestionably grand in the extreme ; to 
describe it is an almost impossible task, even 
to those who possess special merits that way 
and whose vocabulary covers a very wide 
area. The only way to form anything like 


They might do for her what | a true estimate of its grandeur is to see the 


| 
| 


North and the nurse—all that should have | | again. 


‘country with your own eyes, and, having 
once seen it, it will be strange if you do 
not possess an emphatic craving to see it 
Some enthusiasts have gone so far 
as to say you will never go anywhere else. 
Absurd as the latter assertion appears to be, 
it is not altogether a fable, for the impres- 
sions produced by those rocky, precipitous 
mountains, which frequently have a sheer 
declivity of several thousand feet, the great 
winding fjords with their numerous twist- 
ings and twinings, and the lesser offshoots 
with their almost impenetrable narrowness ; 
the innumerable waterfalls at every turn, 
often falling from a height of one to two | 
thousand feet ; and last, but by no means 
least, the magnificent, fiercely wild, awe- 
inspiring valleys, some of which are reckoned 
amongst the finest in the world, are of the 
most profound description. The Norse 
people are kind, polite, hospitable, and 
honest to a degree, especially those in the 
country districts. They are ever ready to 
do a kind act, will treat you well, and 
charge you little for it. As yet they are to 
a large extent unspoiled; there are, how- 


| ever, unfortunately some indications that 


rested on his face, sullenly, quiescent at | 


last—the eyes of the conquered, but with a 
strange faint hunger in them. At last her 
lips moved, and he bent his head to catch 
the feeble voice. 

“Send for Constance !” 


this blissful state of simplicity will not 
exist for ever, a circumstance for which 
Englishmen are chiefly responsible. Gene- 
rosity at holiday times is proverbial, hence 
services rendered are usually well paid for. 
Norwegians are now finding this out, and, 
naturally, are not slow to appreciate it at its 
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proper value. Still, their idea of wealth is 
very different to ours; give a man a coin of 
the value of, say, sixpence, he will smile all 
over his face, hold out his hand, place it in 
yours, and give it a hearty shaking ; indeed, 
from his manner, you would get the impres- 
sion that he thought he was too well paid 
at that. At present there is nothing like 
the amount of imposition practised that is 
the common everyday feature of most Con- 
tinental tourist centres ; whilst, as a matter 
of fact, if you were to leave all charges 
absolutely to the natives themselves, it is 
more than probable that the result would 
be quite as satisfactory as if you had kept a 
keen eye on the expenses yourself. It is 
said that, if so inclined, you might safely 
go to sleep by the roadside and no one 
would ever attempt to divest you of your 
valuables. So much from the side of 
honesty. As already indicated, Norway is 
@ poor country, and its people are likewise 
correspondingly poor. They battle with 
difficulties, brave adverse elements, live 
where other people would starve, and lite- 
rally get bread out of stones, and, withal, 
are thankful for what little they do get. 
Their industries consist, chiefly, of fishing, 
farming, and wood-cutting. Fish is largely 
used for home consumption, and consider- 
able quantities are exported in the fresh and 
dried state, a fair proportion of which finds 
its way into English markets. Farming 
can never be a flourishing institution with 
them—and in this respect the fundamental 
basis of national prosperity is wanting—for 
the land is so mountainous and rocky, that 
few facilities are afforded for the develope- 
ment of this important and very essential 
industry ; although, be it said to their 
credit, wherever there is a piece of land 
worth the labour, it is seized upon and 
utilised to the utmost advantage. At the 
best, however, the soil is but poor, whilst 
even the most favoured districts would find 
it difficult to get the smallest patch of land 
equal in quality to that which is common 
in our own country. Here and there small 
areas of level or slightly undulating land 
may be observed from which fairly respect- 
able crops are secured, but these are quite 
the exception. Most farms are situated on 
the slopes of mountains in the most incre- 
dible, out-of-the-way, dangerous places it is 
possible to conceive of, often at an almost 
perpendicular height of some hundreds of 
feet above the level of the fjords below. 
How the natives manage to find land in 
such rocky places, and contrive to cultivate 
it under such dangerous conditions, and, 





above all, to eke out a living, is an absolute 
marvel; but the greater surprise is how 
they manage to exist at all under such 
extraordinary trying circumstances. Their 
loneliness and fearful surroundings must be 
wearisome in the extreme, particularly when 
the meteorological conditions are not of the 
best, which is often the case in Norway. 

For weeks, and probably months, during 
their long winter, their little homesteads 
must be literally icebound, and all com- 
munication with the outer world completely 
eut off. Yet, in spite of such adverse 
elements, they overcome the difficulties 
and thrive in a remarkable manner. Two 
or three small fields, a few sheep and goats, 
seem to be all that is necessary to make 
the modest Norwegian farmer contented 
ana happy with his lot. He makes little 
money and spends less; his facilities for 
the latter are so limited that he rarely 
gets the opportunity of squandering it 
away. Many of the necessaries of their 
simple mode of living are produced on 
the farm, whilst not a few articles of wear- 
ing apparel are woven and manufactured 
in their own homes. Whilst looking at 
these mountain farms perched on giddy 
heights, one is forced to confess that it 
is indeed a hard struggle for life; yet, 
from a Norwegian point of viéw, matters 
are not quite so bad, financially, as they 
seem. Whilst sailing along one of the 
famous fjords, the captain of the steamer 
overheard some of the passengers expressing 
themselves in sympathetic tones respecting 
this struggle for life, when he interposed, 
and pointed out that the farmer whose 
farm attracted attention at that time was 
what they—Norwegians—called a rich man, 
because he was worth some three thousand 
kroner, the English equivalent of which 
is just short of one hundred and seventy 
pounds, 

Farmers do not always rest content 
with the land they get on the moun- 
tain slopes, but often secure any advantage 
that is to be derived from any flat surface 
that exists on the summits of mountains 
several thousand feet above sea-level. Here 
there are wooden huts erected, called saeters, 
which are occupied during the summer 
months only, and are used for dairy pur- 
poses as well as place for living in. The 
occupants of these saeters are usually two 
or three women, whose only companions 
are a few goats and sheep, unless, as some- 
times happens, travellers, who may per- 
chance be crossing the mountains, have 
a look in, and partake of a little refresh- 
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ment by the way. The interiors of these 
saeters are sometimes scrupulously clean, 
while others are much below that high 
standard of merit. The question might 
reasonably be asked if there are any crops 
grown on these high levels, iow are they 
brought to the lower level? The answer 
is an interesting one. A novel arrange- 
ment is in vogue, which consists of a stout 
wire fixed firmly from the summit to the 
ground below at an angle of from thirty 
to forty degrees, to which the crops— 
chiefly grass—are attached and sent down 
at lightning speed, producing a great whirr 
and whizz as they speed their way rapidly 
to the bottom. There is usually such a 
copious supply of rain in Norway, and 
many of the valleys are so narrow and 
hemmed in by huge mountains—where the 
sun hardly ever shines—that when there is 
a grass crop, it is necessary to bring into 
requisition what might be described as a 
crude sort of trellis work, or in easier par- 
lance, a series of clothes madens upon which 
to put the grass, in order to ensure the 
necessary drying process. 

A feature in Norwegian farming is the 
very large share women take in duties 
appertaining to the cultivation of the soil. 
So frequently did we observe operations 
conducted solely by women, that we were 
repeatedly tempted to exclaim, ‘“ Where 
are the men?” Determined to solve this 
little problem, we put the question 
point-blank, and learned in reply that 
it is quite a common thing for women 
to bear the brunt of field work, as the 
men are often absent from home, travelling 
to distant fairs and markets in order to 
dispose of their produce, and for the pur- 
pose of buying and selling cattle. 

The timber trade forms another essential 
part of the industry of Norway. The 
presence of innumerable pine forests is a 
sufficient indication of the importance and 
value of this branch of trade to the 
Norwegians, as, in addition to a com- 
paratively large home consumption, con- 
siderable quantities are exported to various 
parts of the globe, 

The Norwegian mode of travelling is some- 
what of the primitive order. Railways are 
scarce—indeed, very scarce—the only one 
we came across during the whole of our 
travels is that one which covers a distance 
of sixty-eight miles, extending from Bergen 
to Vossevangen. How much this line cost 
to make it is difficult to say. It must, 
however, have absorbed a fairly substantial 
sum of money, for it has been cut through 





solid rock, and passes through no fewer 
than fifty rock-hewn tunnels. Failing the 
advantages derived from the presence of 
the iron horse, there is in vogue a system 
of posting which enables persons to drive 
from one station to another, at fixed absolute 
rates, in vehicles constructed to hold one, 
two, three, or four persons, Those most in 
use are the Carriole, a vehicle designed to 
hold one ; and the Stolkjaerre, with seats 
for two. In each case the attendant, or 
Skydsguts as he is called, finds a place at 
the rear, although usually it is only a 
standing position. The Carriole is a com- 
fortable sort of machine, and quite a 
novelty in charioteering. Not so the 
Stolkjaerre, for it is a much less inviting 
vehicle, possessing back-breaking qualities 
of the very first order. In some cases 
springs are dispensed with; thus, if per- 
chance the roads are rough—as is often the 
case—and the path be downhill, you will 
be sure to know all about it, and feel 
it too. In order to ensure the successful 
working of the posting system—especially 
in country districts—any farmer may be 
called upon at a moment’s notice to provide 
a horse for a traveller, and, no matter what 
hour of the day or night it may chance to 
be, or what other circumstances may arise, 
he is compelled to produce it. If, at that 
particular time, he should be busy ploughing 
in the fields, it makes no difference, he is 
bound to produce the horse. This, on first 
thoughts, appears to constitute a hardship ; 
such, however, is not the case, for whatever 
duty the farmer performs of this description, 
he receives a stipulated rate of pay, and 
although the amount may appear small in 
our eyes, yet the poor Norwegian farmer 
estimates it in a much more favourable 
manner, for he finds it more profitable than 
pursuing his ordinary avocation, and accord- 
ingly is eager to seize any opportunity that 
presents itself. 

Temperance people will note with 
pleasureable satisfaction that drunkenness 
is quite a rarity in Norway, a circum- 
stance due largely, if not absolutely, to the 
adoption by the Government of the 
Gothenburg system, which places all profits 
on the sale of intoxicating liquors in the 
hands of the Government, who wisely use 
the money for local improvements. An 
instance in point may be seen in the con- 
struction of a splendidly-engineered zigzag 
road, exceedingly steep, called the Dram 
Vein, which runs up the side of one of the 
Bergen hills. Sellers of these liquors have 
no interest whatever in pushing the trade; in 
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fact, they are under certain restrictions 


which limit the supply to each individual 
purchaser. Wines and spirits, as a rule, 
cannot be had on board the local steamers, 
except by the courtesy of the captains, who 
are at liberty to supply small quantities as 
a gift, but not to sell and receive payment 
for same. That the Gothenburg system 
leads to the most satisfactory results is 
proved by the fact that Norway is very 
essentially a sober nation, and that an 
intoxicated person is rarely ever met with. 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to state that 
Norwegians make excellent sailors, indeed 
every one must have heard of their great 
reputation in this capacity, even from child- 
hood. Some of the finest navigators the 
world has ever seen claim their birth in the 
land of the Vikings. Another characteristic 
of Norsemen is their remarkable suitability 
for colonising. Their hard, exposed lives 
among the bleak mountains, and the peculiar 
circumstances which compel them to do 
everything for themselves under trying con- 
ditions, eminently adapts them for the 
severe struggle that awaits them in those 
far-off, semi-barbarous countries, whither 
they go for the purpose of realising their 
fortunes, 

The love of home is so profoundly deep- 
rooted in Norwegians that, after a few 
years’ absence, they invariably return to 
the solitudes of their former homes among 
the mountains, and having amassed a few 
hundred pounds, settle down as men in 
happy, comfortable circumstances, and of 
some standing. 

The Norwegians are a devout people. The 
form of worship observed by them is that 
of the Lutheran Evangelic, but owing to 
the scattered population and the distance 
between each church, services are only held 
once every two or three weeks, Ministers 
having districts assigned to them visit each 
church in turn, and are usually favoured 
with comparatively good audiences, as the 
people travel for miles in their little boats 
in order to be present. The wedding 
customs have always been extremely curious 
and interesting, although some of the ob- 
servances and festivities have of late fallen 
into disuse, The bridal crown is still worn ; 
it is gilded, and contains many sparkling 
gems, the value of which may be estimated 
according to the wealth and position of the 
parties concerned, In any case, it presents 
quite a remarkably fantastic appearance. 
It is usual for one or more of these crowns 
to be kept in each village for the use of the 
inhabitants generally, more particularly 
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the poorer people, who borrow it just as a 
wedding-ring may be borrowed for the day 
in this country. There are also a number 
of other items, which, when put together, 
form a sort of apron, covered with green 
and gold trimmings, and a fancy border, 
the whole of which is studded with imita- 
tion rubies, etc., and richly embroidered. 
The bridegroom, also, is often decorated in 
a somewhat fanciful fashion to match. 

The natural features of Norway may be 
classed as unique; indeed, it would be 
difficult to mention any other country in 
which there is so much that bears such 
marked characteristics so peculiarly its own. 
The configuration of the land, with its sheer 
rocky declivities; its snow-capped moun- 
tains ; immense glaciers; wild, weird-looking 
valleys ; the gigantic fjords, with those of 
smaller dimensions; its waterfalls, with 
varying descents, of from fifty to two 
thousand, or even three thousand feet ; its 
gorges, its avalanches, and many other 
characteristic features, all go to make up a 
combination which is essentially Norwegian, 
and which probably cannot be matched by 
any other country in the world. To compare 
it with anything English would, on the 
face of it, be absurd ; still, those who have 
not yet visited the land of the Vikings may 
see something, although only in miniature, 
in some parts of Scotland—particularly in 
the vicinity of the Sound and Isle of Skye 
—that will give some faint idea of the 
splendour of Norwegian rock and fjord 
scenery. Loch Lomond, Loch Awe, Loch 
Achray, Loch Long, and Loch Fyne may 
do something to improve the impressions, 
but, after all, they are a very long distance 
off high-water mark. Other features present 
themselves in prominent fashion. For in- 
stance, there is the midnight sun, which, 
however, requires a visit to the North Cape 
to see it to perfection. The late evenings 
and early dawn are items of peculiar interest 
and pleasure. There is practically no night 
from the middle of May to the middle or 
end of July; thus is created a novelty 
which in itself is sufficient to arouse the 
curiosity of tourists generally, and English- 
men in particular. There is something 
strange indeed in strolling about at eleven 
p.m., or later, in broad daylight, with no 
indication of what we are accustomed to 
call night. To gauge the hour of bedtime 
by appearances is quite a difficult matter, 
whilst should you happen to be awake at 
about one a.m., you will discover that 
whatever darkness there may have been 
has completely vanished, and that the pure 
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light of heaven reigns instead, and that the 
sun is shining brilliantly as though it had 
never set, nor ever intended to do so. 

The atmosphere in Norway is so clear 
and light that under favourable conditions 
very long distances may be covered with 
the naked eye. It is no uncommon thing 
for forty or fifty miles to be seen without 
extraneous aid of any kind. 





HAIR-GROWTHS. 

Srvce the hair, whether braided or dis- 
hevelled, adds so much to the character of 
the human figure, we need not wonder that 
peculiar fashions and customs respecting it 
have prevailed among all nations. The 
heathen priestesses, when under the in- 
fluence of what they conceived to be inspira- 
tion, wore their hair dishevelled, for which 
reason Saint Paul forbade the Corinthian 
women, when at devotion, to wear it in 
this manner. Hence, in the early ages of 
Christianity, when its Divine doctrines were 
struggling through the darkness, the clergy, 
both regular and secular, were obliged to 
have the crown of the head shaved as a 
signal of self-denial and mortification, It 
was not until the fifth century that in 
Europe priests began to shave their crowns. 
The Roman clergy then adopted the circular 
method, and shaved the small round spot 
on the top of the head which is known as 
the tonsure. In Scotland, however, the 
monks shaved the whole of the forepart 
of the head from ear to ear. In the Anda- 
man Islands every man shaves his head. 
Many other Orientals also go bald-headed. 
We used to do so in the last century, and 
by a strange piece of contrariness we wore 
artificial wigs to cover our baldness. As 
for the Chinaman, his method of shaving 
is exactly opposed to that of the Roman 
monk. He shaves all but a round patch, 
the hair of which grows long and forms his 
pigtail. When the difficulty of shaving the 
head is borne in mind, the true strangeness 
of the custom becomes doubly apparent. 

The Popes denounced the wearing of 
lovg hair, and Anselm, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, pronounced the sentence of ex- 
communication on those who were guilty 
of so heathenish a custom. Serlo, a Norman 
bishop, acquired great honour for a sermon 
he preached before Henry the First in the 
year 1104 on this subject, which had such 
an effect on the King and his cvurtiers, 


that they immediately consented to cut 


away their flowing ringlets. The Roman 





women dressed their hair in the form of a 
helmet, mixing false hair with it, which 
they contrived to fasten to the skin. They 
anointed it with rich perfumes, and by the 
aid of curling-irons raised it to a great 
height by rows or storeys of curls. They 
also adorned their hair with gold, pearls, 
and precious stones, sometimes with crowns 
or garlands, chaplets of flowers bound with 
fillets, or ribands of various colours, They 
used a certain plaster to pull off the small 
hairs from their cheeks, or plucked them 
up by the roots with tweezers, called vol- 
sellae, Among the ancient Gauls long hair 
was esteemed an ornament; hence Julius 
Cesar, having subdued them, made them, 
in token of submission, cut off their hair. 
Among the Anglo-Saxons and Danes, young 
women, before marriage, wore their hair 
unevenly and untied, but after marriage 
they cut it short, tied it up, and wore head- 
dresses of various fashions. Amongst the 
Greeks, both sexes, a few days before 
marriage, cut off and consecrated their hair 
to some particular deity. It was customary 
also to hang the hair of the dead on the 
doors of their houses previous to interment. 
The ancients imagined that no person could 
die until a lock of hair had been cut away, 
an act supposed to be performed by the 
invisible hand of Isis, and consecrated to 
the god into whose realms the soul departed. 
The flesh perishes and the bones be- 
come dust, but the hair seems indestruc- 
tible. There are even instances of the 
growth of the hair after death. At the 
monthly meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries at Newcastle.a few years ago, Dr. 
Bruce introduced to the notice of the 
members a photograph of the back auburn 
hair of a young Roman lady of the period, 
probably, of Constantine, judging from a 
coin found under the coffin. When the 
coffin was opened, the body of the young 
lady was found te have been buried in 
gypsum, with the head ona pillow. The 
front part of the skull had given way, and 
the back of the head was thrown forward, 
to which adhered a long folded tress of 
female hair, with two jet pins remaining in 
it. It may now be seen in York Muzeum. 
In the reign of James the First women 
wore small looking-glasses in their hair. 
Among the North American Indians the 
hair grows to a remarkable length. One 
Crow chief had hair ten feet seven inches 
long. He wore it rolled up with a leather 
strap, which made the coiffure weigh 
several pounds, but on occasions of cere- 
mony he let it hang over him like a mantle. 
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It is recorded that the luxuriant tresses 
of Mary Queen of Scots and Marie An- 
toinette became suddenly white from the 
horrors to which they had been subjected. 


| The savage so seldom attains grey hair in 
| Hudson’s Bay that the Indians pray to 
| Anina Boojah not for length of years, but 


to live “ until the hair turns grey.” In the 
middle of the fourteenth century yellow 
hair was the rage, a fashion the painters 
did their best to perpetuate by giving 
golden locks to all their madonnas, saints, 


| and goddesses, and the mania lasted through- 


out the reign of Elizabeth. The ancient 
poets delighted in sunny-haired heroines, 
and many of the modern brethren of the 
lyre have followed in their wake. Tasso 


| draws his Amazon with locks “ spreading 


like sunbeams on the wind.” Chaucer's 
Emilia boasted yellow hair, and all Spenser’s 
women were golden-tressed., Golden-haired 
beauties may be found in Shakespeare. 
Luerece’s hair, “like golden thread, played 
with her breath,” and Portia’s sunny locks 
“‘ hung on her temples like a golden fleece.” 
Byron loved to sing the praises of dark- 
haired damsels, but Scott’s Bride of Lam- 
mermoor had locks of “shadowy gold” ; 
but the late Laureate pictures Aphrodite in 
the famous trial of beauty drawing 

From her warm brow and bosom her deep hair, 

Ambrosial golden, round her lucid throat 

And shoulder. 

Paule de Toulouse was a blonde, and 
whenever she went abroad she was pursued 
by such admiring crowds that the magis- 
trates had to interfere to keep them at a 
distance. While the ancients generally de- 
picted the Graces as fair, they gave dark 
locks to the Muses. Juno, Andromeda, 
“burning Sappho,” and Cleopatra were 
dark-haired, so were Marie Mancini, the first 
serious love of Louis the Fourteenth, and 
Madame Maintenon, the last. Red hair 
was ever an object of aversion among the 
ancients, Ages before the time of Judas 
Iscariot red hair was a mark of reprobation. 
Auburn hair was thought the most dis- 
tinguished, as portending intelligence, in- 
dustry, and peaceful disposition. 

It has been asserted that fair-haired 
persons have shorter sight than dark-haired. 
the reason for this belief being given as the 
number of spectacles worn in Germany, a 
blonde nation. But on the other hand, 
blindness reaches its highest European 
point among the Spaniards, who are con- 
spicuously dark of complexion, and almost 
its lowest in Sweden. The two extremes 


of bad sight and good are found in Egypt 





and the United States, the latter having 
the lowest ratio of blind population of any 
country in the world, 

The Albino possesses a skin of a reddish 
or a dead white colour, with yellowish- 
white or milk-white hair, and red or very 
white coloured eyes. The hair over the 
whole body is usually soft and white, not 
of the hoary colour of age, nor the light 
yellow or flaxen tint of the fair-haired 
races. It is rather that sort of colour 
peculiar to white horses. These peculiarities 
evidently arise from a deficiency in the 
colouring principle; much is the same in 
the skin, hair, and eyes, The latter organs 
are in the Albinos peculiarly sensible to the 
stimulus of light, in consequence of a want 
of black pigment, the office of which is to 
absorb its superfluous portions. Hence we 
find the eyelids of these people generally 
closed, and the eyes usually exhibiting some 
appearances of morbid phenomena. But in 
twilight, dusk, or even a close approach to 
darkness, they see remarkably well. 

There are wholesale firms in Paris which 
send round agents in the spring to various 
Breton and other villages. These gentlemen 
are provided with ribbons, silk, laces, 
haberdashery, and cheap jewellery of various 
kinds, paying for the maidens’ glossy 
tresses in these goods or in ready money. 
So far as personal beauty is concerned, these 
Breton lasses do not lose much in losing 
their hair, for it is the fashion in that part 
of France for maidens to wear a close cap 
which entirely prevents any part of the 
hair being seen. Some years ago the light 
German hair was held in such esteem by 
the hair merchants that they gladly paid as 
much as eight shillings an ounce for small 
quantities of it—nearly double the price of 
silver. Light hair is still collected from 
Germany by agents of a Dutch company who 
make yearly visits to various parts of the 
Germania states. The black hair imported 
comes mostly from Brittany and the south 
of France, and is, as a rule, very fine and 
silken. 

Within the present century the heads 
of hair of whole families in Devonshire 
were let out by the year. An Exeter peri- 
wig maker went round periodically, cut the 
locks, and oiled the ground thus left in 
stubble to stimulate a fresh crop. 

Many curious spells are still practised in 
various districts of Great Britain, and 
associated with the hair. In Sunderland 
the crown of the head is shaved, and the 
hair hung upon a bush or tree, with the full 
faith that as the birds carry away the hair 
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so will the cough vanish. In Lincolnshire 
a girl suffering from the ague cuts a lock of 
her hair and binds it around an aspen tree, 
praying the latter to shake in her stead. 
At least one holy well in Ireland—that of 
Tubber Quan—requires an offering of hair 
from all Christian pilgrims who come here 
on the last three Sundays in June to 
worship Saint Quan. As a charm against 
toothache, it is necessary to go thrice around 
a neighbouring tree on the bare knees, and 
then cut off a lock of bair and tie it to a 
branch. The tree thus fringed with human 
hair of all colours is a curious sight and 
an object of deep veneration. 

The practice of shaving probably originated 
at first from its being found that the beard 
afforded too good a hold to an enemy in 
battle. This is the cause assigned for the 
origin of shaving among the Greeks, about 
the time of Alexander; and in most 
countries we find that the practice is first 
adopted by military men, and that men of 
pacific and learned pursuits retain their 
beards much later. The Greeks continued 
to shave until the time of Justinian, in 
whose reign long beards became again 
fashionable, and remained in use until 
Constantinople was taken by the Turks. 
The Romans appear to have derived the 
custom of shaving from the inhabitants of 
Sicily, who were of Greek origin, for we 
find that a number of barbers were sent 
from thence to Rome in the year 296 B.c., 
and the refinement of shaving daily is said 
to have been first introduced by no less a 
person than Scipio Africanus. At the ex- 
piration of the Republic, beards had become 
very rare, and historians mention the alarm 
in which some of the Emperors lived lest 
barbers should cut their throats. For the 
sake of concealing the scars on his face, the 
Emperor Hadrian wore a. beard, and this, 
of course, brought that appendage again into 
use, but the custom did not long survive 
him, although his two immediate successors 
wore beards in the character of philosophers. 
Among the Romans shaving did not com- 
mence immediately on the appearance of 
the hair ; the youth was suffered to acquire 
a small beard, and the operation of shaving 
was performed for the first time with a 
great deal of ceremony. Persons of quality 
had the operation performed for their sons 
by persons of greater quality than them- 
selves, and this act rendered such persons 
the adopted fathers to the children. The 
day was a festival ; visits of ceremony were 
paid to the young men, who received pre- 
sents from their friends; and the first 





growth of the beard was solemnly conse- 
crated to some deity, usually to the house- 
hold gods. 

The ancient German natives shaved the 
beard, except that on the upper lip, and 
what is expressly stated of one tribe was 
probably true of the rest—that they allowed 
no young man to shave or cut his hair 
until he had killed an enemy in battle. 
The ancient Goths, Franks, Gauls, and 
Britons also wore moustaches, the hair of 
which they suffered to grow to a very in- 
convenient length. The Saxons wore long 
beards, but at the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the laity began by degrees to 
imitate the clergy, who were shaven ; they, 
however, still retained the hair on the 
upper lip. The Danes appear to have worn 
their beards. Sueno, the first Danish chief 
who invaded this country, was surnamed 
‘*Fork-beard.” The Normans shaved their 
beards entirely, and looked upon the ap- 
pendage with so much distaste, as an 
indication of misery and distress, that they 
were the great apostles of shaving wherever 
they came, Accordingly, they endeavoured 
to persuade or compel the English to shave 
the hair of their upper lips. The great 
majority yielded to the necessity of the 
case, but there were many who chose rather 
to leave the country than resign their 
whiskers. However, beards again had their 
day. In the fourteenth century they 
became again fashionable, and continued 
until the beginning of the seventeenth. At 
the latter date their dimensions had become 
much contracted, and they were soon after 
relinquished, the moustaches only being 
retained, and at the beginning of the last 
century the practice of shaving the whole 
face had become universal. In these latter 
changes the example of France was followed 
In that country Henry the Fourth was the 
last sovereign who wore a beard, and he 
had a tolerably fine one. He was succeeded 
by a beardless minor, in compliment to 
whom the courtiers shaved all their beards 
except the moustaches. The succession of 
another minor confirmed the custom, and 
ultimately the moustaches also disappeared. 
The Spaniards, more tardily influenced by 
French example, kept their beards until the 
French and English were beginning to re- 
linquish even moustaches. Perhaps they 
would have kept the cherished appendage ; 
but a French Prince—Philip the Fifth— 
succeeded to the Spanish throne with a 
shaved chin. The courtiers with heavy 
hearts imitated the Prince, and the people 
with still heavier hearts imitated the 
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courtiers. The popular feeling on the 
subject, however, remains recorded in the 
proverb: ‘Since we have lost our beards 
we have lost our souls.” 

Goldsmith tells us of a Spanish general, 
who, when he borrowed a large sum of 
money from the Venetians, pawned his 
whiskers, which he afterwards took proper 
care to release. Kingston assured us that a 
considerable part of the religion of the 
Tartars consisted in the management of 
their whiskers, and that they waged a long 
and bloody war with the Persians, declaring 
them infidels merely because they would 
not give their whiskers the orthodox cut. 
The Kirigs of Persia used to carry the care 
of their beards to a ridiculous excess, when 
they chose to wear them matted with gold 
thread ; and even the Kings of France, of the 
first race, had them knotted and buttoned 
with gold. But of all nations the abori- 
ginal Americans tock the greatest pains in 
cutting their hair and plucking their beards. 
The under part of the beard and all but the 
whiskers they took care to pluck up by the 
roots, so that many supposed them to have 
had no hair naturally growing on that part, 
and even Linnzus fell into that error. 
Their hair was also cut into bands, and no 
small care employed in adjusting the 
whisker. 

The authorities of Lincoln’s Inn passed 
an edict in the sixteenth century under 
which barristers who chose to wear beards 
were made to pay double commons, Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer are often at their 
wits’ end to meet a deficit ; but he would 
be bolder than most who would reimpose 
the tax of three shillings and fourpence 
exacted in Elizabeth’s reign on every beard 
above a fortnight’s growth. 

It is contended that the hair around the 
mouth tends to impair the utterance of song 
and speech. The sounds are broken or 
muffled as they are projected from the 
mouth. Most of the famous lawyers, 
ministers, and parliamentary orators have 
been clean shaven. It isnot known whether 
Demosthenes and Cicero wore beards, but 
we suppose Peter the Hermit, who preached 
the first crusade, and Walter the Penniless 
were bearded because they could not spare 
time to shave. 

The comparative advantage and propriety 
of shaving and of permitting the beard to 
grow is, however, difficult to determine. 
On the side of beards it has been argued 
that Nature must have bestowed such an 
appendage for the purpose of being worn, 
and that, as Tertullian affirmed, it is 








“blaspheming against the face” to reject 
it altogether. It is certain also that a 
well-kept beard adds greatly to dignity of 
appearance, and finely sets off other parts 
of the countenance, and in particular gives 
great expression to the eyes, A comparison 
of bearded and beardless portraits is 
generally much to the advantage of the 
former. We have heard much of the 
dignified and stately appearance of the 
Turks, but such a comparison enables us to 
perceive that most of their dignity is in 
their beards and their dresses. Then we 
must also take into account the trouble of 
shaving, which made Seume, a German 
writer, say, in his “ Journal,” “To-day I 
threw my powder apparatus out of the 
window. When will come the blessed day 
when I shall send the shaving apparatus 
after it ?” 

On the other hand it may be alleged 
that, as the beard has always been shaven 
wherever men became highly civilised, its 
growth must have been found incompatible 
with the convenience and refinements of 
such a state, and would be a serious 
incumbrance in many delicate acts. Besides, 
we find that, among all bearded nations, 
the beard has always been invested with 
peculiar sacredness, which preserves it from 
any kind of violation. When More laid 
his head on the block, he bade the 
executioner stay till he put aside his 
beard, “for,” said he, “it never committed 
treason.” When the Gauls entered Rome 
they found the city desolate, and on their 
arrival at the forum they beheld the 
venerable senators sitting within the 
building in an immoveable attitude. One 
of the Gauls approached M. Papirius and 
stroked his hoary beard. In retaliation 
for this insult the old man struck him on 
the head with his sceptre, whereupon the 
barbarian slew him, and all the rest were 
massacred. 





ST, JEAN PIED DU PORT. 


WHERE the quaint Basque city stands, 
Framed and fenced by warrior hands, 
On its huge rock throned and crowned, 
Mountains girdling it around ; 

There the strangers come and gaze 

On the work of elder days, 

Musing o’er the tales of old, 

Gathered round the Border Hold. 


There echoes rang of Roland’s horn 
From the Pass of Roncesvaux borne; 
There the stern avengers came 
Shouting their dead Hero’s name ; 
There the fury of the Fronde 

Swept the fertile plains beyond, 
When against her royal foe, 

Condé’s Princess held Bordeaux. 
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, There Hawkwood’s reckless riders swept ; 
There Clisson’s sword the city kept, 
While the might of angry Spain 
Round her ramparts surged in vain ; 
There our English Edward’s lance 
Held the lists for subject France ; 

There, when the eagles baffled fled, 
Wellington his legions led. 


There, to-day, the southern sky 

On its heights gleams brilliantly ; 
Birch, and box, and poplars’ sheen, 
Clothed in April’s tender green ; 
Gorse glows out, and peaceful broom 
Waves aloft his golden a, 
While with shade and shine at play, 
Neve goes dancing on her way. 


Up and down each narrow street 

Peasants go; with patient feet 

Sad-eyed oxen bear their load, 

Where chargers pranced and pennons flowed ; 
While the citadel looks down, 

Where, lapt in peace, the little town 

Lies, heedless of its varied story, 

Its stormy past, its ancient glory. 





FICTION WITH A PURPOSE. 





ALL fiction is written with a purpose— 
the purpose of making money. Wrap up 
the truth as you please, it is there. Let 
this man prate, if he will, of art for art’s 
sake; that one, of the ethical intention, 
which should be the guiding force in the 
mind of every novelist ; a third one, of the 
overwhelming sense of responsibility which 
should actuate and ear-mark the smallest 
thing he writes ; others of this, or of that. 
Amidst all the mist of phrases, one clear, 
indisputable fact stands out: that the com- 
pelling purpoze responsible for the pro- 
duction of—at a moderate computation— 
ninety-nine per cent. of printed fiction has 
been, is, and will be, money. 

There are those who write for the 
writing’s sake. Of such I, who write, be- 
lieve that [am one. There never was a time 
when I did not scribble—for the love of it. 
Of all the trades in the world, there is 
none, as I judge, which can compare with 
the trade of a writer. But I never had 
any delusion as to its not being a trade; 
one at which a living could be made, by 
means of which one could earn bread and 
cheese, and, it might be, kisses. Gentle- 
men who would desire us to consider them 
as authorities have stated that this is an 
improper way to look at writing, and for 
this reason if for no other: because such 
a point of view militates against the pro- 
duction of good work. Possibly these 
gentlemen can explain why this should be 
so. One has seen the statement a good 
many times, but one still awaits the ex- 
planation. A carpenter does not cease to 
do good work because he knows himself to 


beatradesman. Indeed, one may reasonably 
suspect that it is because he knows himself 
to be a tradesman that he does good work. 
The amateur consistently fails to reach the 
tradesman’s standard. To what extent, 
and in what respect, sometimes the skilled 
workman—the tradesman—only knows, 

To say that because a man regards the 
trade of a writer as a trade, therefore he 
depreciates it, is to use words without a 
due understanding of their meaning. There 
are those who choose to speak of a spade as 
a spade, thinking that it does credit neither 
to them nor to the spade to speak of it as 
an agricultural implement. No one has a 
higher esteem for authorship than he who 
now writes of it. I do not believe that the 
thing can be. More, I incline to the 
opinion that those who, in certain direc- 
tions, extol it as if it were in itself omni- 
potence, in their hearts regard it as less 
than Ido. Here, for instance, is Mr. Hall 
Caine—a leader in Israel—going out of his 
way, as it seems, to join in the cuckoo 
chorus which is continually crying that all 
fiction should have an ethical purpose. 

Rubbish! It is that ery which is re- 
sponsible already for the majority of the 
twaddle which pours from the presses. It 
needs no swelling. A, getting a bee in his 
bonnet, writes a book in order to sting 
B, C, and D with it. It is not the book 
which is first and foremost in his mind; 
not, that is, the book for the book’s sake, 
but the bee in his bonnet. People of this 
sort already are as the sands of, the sea for 
multitude ; they need no adding to. Cer- 
tainly not under the impression that in 
increasing their number one shows one’s 
love for literature. 

Mr. Halli Caine, and those for whom he 
speaks, before telling us that all fiction 
should teach something, ought to induce the 
peoples of the world to arrive at some 
common understanding of what there is to 
teach. Are we to confine ourselves to the 
simpler virtues—such, for instance, as truth, 
honesty, courage? Well and good. Next 
we must have a general agreement as to 
| what is truth—it will be remembered that 
that enquiry is historical !—what is courage, 
what is honesty. It does not follow that 
Quilpen’s conception of what he calls truth 
is necessarily mine. If it is not, it is pos- 
sible that I shall strongly resent Quilpen’s 
attempt to cram his erroneous conceptions 
down my throat. As a matter of plain 
fact, I am continually resenting such at- 

tempts on the part of innumerable persons 
_ who approach no nearer to my standard of 
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abstract truth than does Quilpen. As an 
individual who wishes to be written down 
as one who loves literature, I do not thank 
Mr. Hall Caine for his apparent wish to 
enlarge their boundaries. : 

This idea—which, alas, is becoming in- 
creasingly prevalent—that everything should 
teach something, even fiction, is founded 
on wrong bases, At the root of it is the 
notion that the preacher, as a preacher, is a 
person of importance. He may be. But 
there is some one of more importance—the 
writer. Preaching means wrangling. What- 
ever you may preach some one will preach 
the exact opposite, not to speak of the great 
army who will dilate on the infinite shades 
of difference which exist between the two 
extremes. And which of the preachers is 
undeniably right no one shall say, certainly 
neither you nor I, The writer is apart 
from and above these things. He moves 
among them, and he looks on, and he sees, 
but declining to join in their profitless con- 
tentions ; he prefers, without fear and with- 
out favour, to set down what he sees, and 
so compels the whole company of the 
preachers to see themselves in their own 





strange images. He is the greatest master | 
of fiction who approaches nearest to reality, | 
who does most to help us to understand that | 
most complex of all problems, ourselves. It | 
is not for the novelist to tell us what to do, 
but to show us what we are. If we know) 
what we are, then, perhaps, we shall know | 
what it would be best for us to do. No| 
one shali be able to tell us continually what | 
it were best for us to do if we do not know | 
ourselves ; be sure of that. | 
It has always been an axiom of the | 
Church of Rome that, on certain subjects, it | 
is better that we should have our thinking 
done for us. If we concede the truth of | 


| this, then it is possible that there is no 


mould in which he has himself been fashioned, 
Thus it comes about that when a man writes 
what he is pleased to call “ novels with a . 
purpose,” he isapt to spend his moments of 
precious leisure in informing other men who 
write that they ought to write “ novels with 
a purpose” too. That plane of perfect 
tolerance, in which men do as they choose 
without moving one hair’s breadth to per- 
suade other men to become their imitators, 
is still up higher. 

It is curious how small a measure of 
popularity seems to be associated with the 
idea of the work for the work’s sake, 
That any one should do a thing simply for 
the mere pleasure which he has in doing it, 
people seem to find it difficult to ufderstand. 
The general voice appears to assert that 
everything which is done must be done 
with some ulterior design. Quilpen did not 
write that fine story of his, “The Tea 
Drinker,” merely for the love of writing it, 
but to display the evils of temperance—or, 
if he didn’t he ought to have done, because 
the evils of temperance are therein displayed. 
When one is oneself behind the scenes, one 
begins to suspect that, occasionally, no one 
is more surprised to learn the purpose for 
which a book was written than the man 
who wrote it—if he can only keep his 
countenance during the moment in which 
the thing’s discovered, it may be that his 
fortune’s made. Young Scrawler happened 
to come across a good idea, worked it up 
into a story, cent it the usual round, and 
finally succeeded in having it offered to the 
public in a decent binding. The book fell 
ilat, until one of those keen-sighted critics, 
who can see through ten brick walls, 
perceived that it was intended as a veiled 
attack upon the Fortieth Article. Scrawler 
was astounded—he found himself accused 
| of a desire to promulgate a form of 


abstract reason why a novelist should not | heterodoxy of which he had never even 
do it for us as well as any oneelse. By all| heard. But being wise in his generation, 
means let those who wish to be saved the he pleaded guilty, crammed the subject up, 
trouble and the wear and tear of mental | and, as all the world knows, is at present 





effort attain, if they can, salvation. And 
it is their business rather than any- 
body else’s if their saviour takes the 
shape of the latest fictionist.. If a writer 
of stories chooses to write up, or down, to 
people of this sort let him ; but the fact of 
his being conceded such a liberty is an 
insufficient reason why he should not, with 
a good grace, concede his fellows liberty to 
decline. The worst of a preacher is, be he 
novelist or layman, that he will let neither 
his friends nor his foes alone until he has at 
least endeavoured to run them into the same 


the high priest of a flourishing sect, and 
|issues his sermons in the guise of fiction 
'to his disciples and others in editions of 
| twenty thousand at a time. 

When one reflects, one perceives that it 
is impossible to write a story which does not 
teach something, which a critic of a certain 
sort is not able to assert, with some show 
of reason, was not written with a purpose. 
I have in front of me a list of some three 
or four dozen works of fiction which have 
lately issued frum the presses. I am 





morally certain that not one of them was 
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written—ab initio—with any definite ser- 
monising intention, and yet it is indis- 
putable that each of them might be 
described as an exposition of some par- 
ticular text or texts. Asa matter of fact, 
some of them have been so described. 

There are certain so-called critical journals 
which seldom pay much attention to a novel 
without ascribing to it distinct ethical 
teaching. The number of teachers and 
preachers—in spite of themselves—which 
these journals have created, is not a small 
one. 

That man of singular modesty, Mr. W. 
D. Howells, has recently been informing 
the nations thatZin England we have no 
fiction which can be properly so-called— 
why? Because our novelists do not take 
themselves sufficiently seriously. That 
blessed word Mesopotamia! The man 
who does take himself seriously is a 
perilously near relation to a prig, and from 
more of them, angels and ministers of grace 
defend us ! 

The consciously serious man sits un- 
consciously for his likeness as a fool, and 
no one discovers that an error has been 
made. The man who deliberately, and 
in cold blood, wishes the world to take 
all that he says and writes gravely—oh, 
what a man that man must be! Certainly, 
Mr. Howells himself is serious enough, 
and his books are serious things. If but 
occasionally they weren’t, how much wiser, 
nobler, more informing, and—may one add? 
—more readable they would be. 

The serious man is prone to be a dull 
one ; it is undoubtedly the truth that the 
dull man understands nothing which is not 
serious. Experience would suggest that, 
as regards novelists, seriousness is their 
latter and worse end. The tyro begins 
light-heartedly. It is only when success 
comes that his light heart goes — alas! 
the light hearts of his readers are apt 
to vanish too. It takes a wise and a 
strong man to gauge what success actually 
means. Rotist finds that his tales are 
selling by the twenty thousand. People 
in print and out of it tell him that he 
occupies a proud position, one, moreover, 
of great responsibility. He enters a hun- 
dred thousand homes, whispers into the 
ears of a million reasonable creatures, is 
the chosen companion of their hours of 
privacy. What a privilege is his! What 
an influence! What will he do with it? 
Is it possible that he will be content to 
continue the mere teller of idle tales; to 
frivol away the great power which has 





been given him? Think of what he might 
do if he chose. Won't he choose? 

If Rotist is a wise man, and a strong 
one, he won’t. Unhappily one’s knowledge 
of past and present novelists leads one 
to fear that, when it comes to the sticking- 
point, they are neither strong nor wise. 
They yield to the cuckoo cry. They suffer 
themselves, perhaps not unwillingly, to be 
over-persuaded—to the point of believing 
that there is something better than a teller 
of tales, They permit themselves to become 
convinced that a great novelist is, perforce, 
a serious one ; that funniest of fancies. If 
Wilkie Collins had been strong enough to 
stand against the fallacy, his latter work 
might not have fallen so infinitely below the 
standard of “The Moonstone” and “ The 
Woman in White.” Had George Eliot 
been possessed of sufficient moral backbone 
to enable her to put it behind her, we 
might again have had the good stuff of 
“Adam Bede,” instead of the shoddy of 
“Daniel Deronda.” Charles Reade gave 
us the only work of his which is likely 
to live, when, for once in a way, he got the 
cuckoo cry out of his brain, and wrote 
for the mere sake of telling the tale which 
was to be told—“The Cloister and the 
Hearth.” 

Because a man’s stories are sold by the 
hundred thousand, it does not necessarily 
mean that he is a man of “ weight” and 
influence,” in the sense in which those 
words are so commonly misused, Still less 
does it mean that it would be better if he 
were. It means—or if it does not it ought 
to—that he is a master of his art—the art 
of telling tales ; that he is a round peg in a 
round hole. He will be a fool if he tries 
to square it. If he can only get away 
from the rucks of the cuckoos, who, to our 
sorrow, are in England the harbingers of 
a cheerless, sunless, but eternal spring— 
they are with us ever!—and consider the 
matter fairly, squarely for himself, he will 
perceive that the man who can give the 
heavy laden peoples of this workaday world 
pleasant hours, of which the memories 
shall be as glimpses of sunshine, even 
under leaden skies, is indeed a Wizard of 
the North—as they so aptly dubbed Sir 
Walter—a Great Enchanter, whose seat is 
of right among the highest. Owing to 
some queer twist in our poor humanity, 
few men are content to merely lift the 
cares from off the shoulders of their 
fellows. Theoretically we say that, than 
he who lightens our burdens, none could 
be a greater benefactor ; in practice it would 
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seem that we hold it otherwise. Else how 
is it that he who adds to the scanty stock 
of mirth which is in the world should be 
urged by so many voices to gird up his 
loins to show the manhood that is in him, 
and to strive to go up higher? If he 
is already on the summit, looking down 
upon the smaller elevations, how is it 
possible for him to go up higher? 

That is a good trade which seeks to add 
to the world’s cheerfulness. To produce 
an article which shall not only cheer the 
peoples for the passing hour, but which, 
for all we know, may be handed on through 
the years to lighten a dark hour for some 
who are yet unborn. A difficult trade to 
boot. Many are its apprentices; few in- 
deed have in them the making of a master. 
The most of them continue—if they do 
continue—journeymen unto the end. A 
master not only must be born, he also must 
be made. I take it that there never was a 
master who was not apprentice first. It is 
true that Sir Walter stormed the world 
with “ Waverley,” but had we been his 
shadows, we should have known that he 
had served his articles unto that hour, 
But though he must be apprenticed, the 
story-teller must also certainly be born. 
The man who asserts that any one can 
write a story, confesses that he himself will 
never be other than a journeyman. It is 
possible that, in the sense in which he 
speaks, any one can tell a story—as witness 
the large company of the little ones who 
place themselves on exhibition between two 
covers. But to tell a good story well, the 
man must be born. Not by taking thought 
alone shall he do it—never! Thought 
may shape, but the thing which may be 
shaped is an embryo, which is a gift of 
God. Unless it was already given us when 
still we were in our mother’s womb, of 
ourselves we shall never get it; not though 
we serve faithfully an apprenticeship of 
ten times seven years. 

The gift of the story-teller is the gift of 
God. To different men their several gifts. 
This man is an entomologist, this a car- 
penter, this an orator, that an engineer, by 
the act of God. Possibly, in a sense, 


mediocrity may be anything. One is told, 


for instance, that So-and-so would have 
made his mark “in anything.” If it be 
true, it is because he is a mediocrity, He 
who is, say, an entomologist by the act of 
God will never make his mark in anything 
but entomology, because God has been be- 
forehand, and marked him with his own 
mark, before the man himself was born. 





The man who is a story-teller by the act of 
God may strive to be something else, but 
he won’t succeed. The witnesses, living and 
dead, are on every hand. 

So, when some one says that all fictions 
should have a purpose, he addresses himself 
to mediocrity. The fictionist, by the act of 
God, cannot help himself. He must either 
move on the lines which have been ruled 
for him, or fail. Conceive Walter Scott 
writing “ with a purpose” if you can. Or 
Thackeray. They tell us that Thackeray is 
one long sermon. Yes, but who is prepared 
to suggest that when he sat down to write 
a book, he ever troubled himself about “a 
purpose”? Thackeray was a great showman. 
He showed us men and women as they 
are, and, walking with them from the cradle 
to the grave, laughed and cried with them 
by the way. He would be a clever and 
a bold man who should endeavour to tell 
us what was the standard of ethics which 
Thackeray preached. For my part I have 
wondered if he had not always in his mind 
how easy it is to be decently honest on five 
thousand pounds a year. Is that a standard 
of ethics, good Mr. Moralist? 

Give me your facts; leave your deductions 
to whom you will. From the same set of 
facts a thousand men will draw a thousand 
opposite deductions. Tell your tale; the 
moral to it I will find myself—if there is 
no moral, perhaps the better. One is sur- 
feited with morals. There is such a host 
of them ; they are so at variance with each 
other, the wise man shuns them like the 
plague. 

The error which isat theroot of all the talk 
about “a purpose” is that notorious fallacy 
which, although exposed a million times, 
still lives gaily on—the fallacy which 
supposes that people are easily persuaded. 
If it is necessary that the “ moral teaching” 
of a book should be “good,” it is because it 
is supposed that by reading it people 
can be persuaded to be “good.” If that 
were so, what a world this world 
would be. Of course, such a supposi- 
tion is arrant nonsense. The _ great 
majority may be fools, but they are not 
fools of the calibre which the contemporary 
creed suggests. It all comes of our conceit. 
Each man knows that he himself is nota 
fool, but—to put it civilly—he thinks it 
just possible that his fellow is, Thompson 
is perfectly aware that the good, bad, or in- 
different ‘‘ moral teaching” of no book he 
ever read, ever affected him one jot or tittle, 
but—conscientious creature!—it might affect 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson. You see, he 
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is strong; while the others—well, they | women dark men, and vice versa. 


may be weak. Thompson, in such a case, 
seems to be typical of human nature in 
England up to date, We none of us have 
the least fear for ourselves, but we are so 
dreadfully afraid for our next-door neigh- 
bours, And so, while we ourselves take 
down Zola from his place upon the upper- 
most shelf, to our wives and kindred, we 
recommend those lower rows of volumes, 
whose strongest, and also weakest point, 
is the “ purpose ” which gave them being. 

I doubt if any book that was ever penned 
ever induced a man or a woman to do one 
single thing which he or she would not have 
done just the same if that book had never 
been, I have been, for some considerable 
length of time, on the look-out for a 
well authenticated case which goes to 
prove the contrary, and am likely to keep 
on looking. Mere assertion will not serve ; 
what is wanted is the visual, the scientific 
proof. As for “moral literature” pro- 
moting morality—which the promoters of 
the unconscionable sweating religious pub- 
lishing societies would have us believe it 
does—the thing is balderdash. Worse, 
the man who fathers such an assertion is 
making himself responsible for a statement 
which, from his own experience, he must 
know to be false. If you want to draw, at 
popular prices, bad characters to a theatre in 
paying numbers, the attraction must be a 
truly moral play. There must be no palter- 
ing with the conventional standards; vice 
must be vanquished; the hero must be 
stainless, he must not be guilty, or capable, 
of a single doubtful thought or action ; the 
virtuous heroine must be triumphant in the 
end, If you want to attract the wife-beaters 
of the Black Country, give them a stage 
picture of unalloyed domestic bliss; the 
drunkards of the potteries, a play illustrating 
the evils of drink; the thieves of the 
** Cut,” a drama dealing with the trials and 
temptations of struggling honesty—they will 
“ prig” the “ticker” out of your pocket to 
procure the funds to enable them to go and 
see it. It is a peculiarity of our complex 
constitution that we are, so many of us, 
disposed to go out of our way to see folks 
damn the vices we are inclined to. We 
have all heard of the baby-farmer who used 
to ery for hours over the “pretty tales” 
which describe with such ‘natural” and 
“pathetic” touches the sufferings and 
“beautiful deaths” of children. 

On this point I have a theory, which, 
probably, is some one else’s, 


We know | 


| 





They 
recognise, consciously or unconsciously, that 
each has what the other has not. May 
not the same thing occur in all the relations 
of life, even in literature ? 

Is it not possible that the non-critical 
reader, who simply seeks to gratify his or 
her natural taste, likes to read about what 
he or she is not, and—nature and circum- 
stance having been beforehand—cannot be ? 
There must be some such explanation— 


because the thing is. As for being changed | 


by what they read, made, in any way, new 
creatures—that any one can believe that 
that results is a striking commentary on 
the credulity, to say no more, of the 
age. Here is Mr. Hall Caine telling us 
that all fiction should be charged with a 


high purpose, that a novelist should be a | 


preacher. Why? Because direct, or even 
indirect, results are likely to ensue ? 
Manxman” is a fine story. It has power- 


fully affected thousands of readers, 


seemed to me to be almost exaggerated 
terms. Is Mr. Hall Caine prepared to 
affirm that any man or woman who is 
predisposed to make a mess of his or her 


sexual relations, will be prevented from so | 


doing by reading ‘“‘ The Manxman” ? 


Concerning immoral books, or books } 


without a purpose, or with what some 
omniscient censor declares to be a bad one, 
People talk so loosely that, for my part, I 
am very far from being sure what an immoral 
book is ; but of this 1 am very sure, that no 
moral person was ever made immoral by one 
yet. Neither morality nor its opposite is 
so easily convertible. What we come into 


the world, we remain ; at any rate, not all | 


the literature of all the nations will have 
anything to do with changing us. Writers 
who suppose it will both overvalue and 
undervalue the craft they follow, 
is simply a reflex of the age in which it was 
written. When we look back, we see that 
it is so. It is only when we take con- 
temporary observations that our vision 
becomes obscured. If an author writes a 
polemical pamphlet and calls it a novel, 
when the alterations desired by the 
pamphlet come about, loosely thinking folk 
exclaim that the pamphlet did it; cooler 


observers, living two hundred years after- | 


wards, looking back, see that matters 
would have been as they were, even if the 
pamphlet had never been written, that, in 
fact, it was but as a straw upon the waters, 
serving to show which way the tide was 


how opposites attract each otter — fair | flowing. 


“The | 


I have | 
heard several ladies speak of it in what | 


Fiction | 
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The novels which live, and will live, 
are those which were obviously written for 
no purpose save the pleasure which their 
authors had in writing them. Polemical 
novels, novels with a moral, with a pur- 
pose, are with the snows of yester-year, for 
which we may be thankful. If they do 
survive it is simply as curios, at which 
we look and wonder. Defoe wrote a good 
deal with a “purpose,” which is dead. 
He wrote one thing without a purpose— 
that’s immortal. “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
was written with a purpose, or Bunyan 
thought it was. What percentage of those 
who read it think of its purpose? That 
purpose killed it for more than a hundred 
years. It was only when that part of it— 
which was mortal—was dead that the 
story—which was immortal—revived. A 
good tale lives for ever, for wons after the 
teaching which it was intended to illustrate 
is forgotten. The one is but the dirt 
which clogs the wheel, the other is the 
wheel itself. 

It is not only presumptuous, it is futile 
for any one—be he a Daniel come to judge- 
ment—to suggest that novelists should 
write either with or without a purpose. 
If Quilpen wants to know what he ought 
to write, it does not matter one pin’s point 
what he writes. The only printed stuff 
which commands attention is that which 
is inevitable; which a man feels he must 
write, and which he does write, although all 
the moralists—and all the critics with them 
—advise him not to. For such an one 
there is only one kind of work which he 
can produce, and that is what he does 
produce. To offer advice to such an one is 
like offering advice to the wind; whence 
the wind comes we know not, nor whither 
it goes; it is of God. That sort of man is 
rare, Advise the other sort if you will, 
it makes no difference. Found a school; 
let the master instil his principles into his 
pupils ; let them be quick to learn, deft in 
putting into practice what they have been 
taught. It is not of any consequence. 
Even when they had put out Samson’s 
eyes he pulled down the pillars of the 
Temple. When the strong man does arise, 
he will tread down in front of him the 
well-drilled scholars; they shall be as 
naught even though he never does arise, 
To my thinking, the man—be he writer 
or reader—who hies to another man to be 
told what he ought to do with his man- 
hood, though he live to threescore years 
and ten, will scarcely have any manhood 
to deal with. 


Ought fiction to be written with a 
purpose? Certainly ; for the purpose of 
making money. Even bad fiction ought to 
be written for the purpose of making 
money, and above all good fiction. Be- 
yond that, if you who are about to write 
it do not know of yourself with what 
purpose it ought to be, written, as a 
fictionist you are but a cipher, by the act 
of God, and though you sell by the fifty 
thousand—which we will pray you may 
do—not all the wisdom of men will make 
of you anything else. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ir was about six o’clock on a March 
evening. The latter end of that variable 
month was proving itself so bright and so 
warm as to be almost oppressive ; and the 
brightest of evening sunlight was slanting 
in at the low windows of one of the rooms 
in Miss Leicester’s house in Kensington. 
It was a room at the back of the house, 
and on the top storey ; an out-of-the-way, 
quiet corner, protected by an angle of the 
house from the noises of the street, and 
looking out only on a small, quiet stable- 
yard, It was known to the household in 
general as “Mr. John’s study.” Miss 
Leicester, who was as anxious to help her 
brother to work hard as he himself was to 
do the work, had installed him in it early 
in the second term of his work in the 
hospital school. 

Jack had chosen it himself, after much 
consideration, as the quietest room in the 
house. He had, further, furnished it him- 
self, more or less. The result of his tastes 
had produced one or two odd incongruities. 
For instance, though he preferred, he said, an 
uncarpeted floor,as being more ‘“ practical- 
looking,” he had allowed himself two very 
choice bookcases, in which an imposing 
array of abstruse literature was displayed ; 
and in front of a severely plain writing- 
table was a very comfortable chair. He 
had stretched his theories also, so far as to 
allow himself a luxurious-looking hearth- 
rug, and beside this was a low basket-chair. 
This was for visitors, Jack always sedu- 
lously explained. Whether he himself ever 
occupied it in moments of leisure he never 
told; but he certainly worked too hard to 
have many such moments, 
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On this particular evening he was fully 
exemplifying his principles with regard to 
his chairs. For he himself was seated on 
an ordinary cane chair, facing the back of 
it; and in the basket-chair nearly opposite 
was installed a visitor. The visitor was 
Sir Roderick Graeme. He had a cigar in 
his hand, and he was leaning back in the 
basket-chair as if he were thoroughly and 
comfortably at home in ‘‘ Mr. John’s study.” 

And such, in truth, was the fact. On 
the evening, now more than two months 
ago, on which they first had met each 
other, Jack Leicester had conceived an 
odd admiration and liking for Sir Roderick 
Graeme. Even if Jack had been given 
to analysis of his feelings, which he was 
not, he would have found it impossible 
to say why he had begun to like Sir 
Roderick, and what it was in the young 
man that attracted him. As it was, he 
never even thought of his own feelings 
on the subject, he simply accepted them. 
He had made up his mind on that first 
night that Sir Roderick was a “ good sort 
of fellow,” and wished that chance would 
again throw him across his path. Chance 
was kinder than usual to Jack. A few 
days later, on his way home from his 
work, he ran against Sir Roderick in Picca- 
dilly, and straightway asked him to come 
back with him “for a chat,” as Jack 
expressed it, with cheery confidence. Sir 
Roderick could not, as it happened, but he 
walked much of his way home with Jack, 
and then parted with an arrangement for a 
future meeting. 

This appointment Sir Roderick kept very 
faithfully. He was drawn towards the 
friendly, simple-minded boy. There was 
something in his own nature responsive to 
Jack’s, He was pleased, too, to be sought 
after so openly and frankly; to be so 
evidently cultivated for himself alone. And 
he was prepared, even had he been far 
other than he was, to take an interest in 
Jack Leicester, an interest that was not all 
for his own sake. 

So the acquaintanceship had prospered 
until now it was a somewhat odd, but 
very firm friendship, and it had become 
a very usual occurrence for Jack to find 
Sir Roderick ready to walk heme with 
him when he came out from his long 
day’s work. He sometimes also found Sir 
Roderick established in his study, quietly 
smoking and waiting for his return, This 
had happened on this special evening, and 
the two had been talking together for 
some half-hour or so. A silence which 





had fallen on them seemed to be the break 
in an argument of some sort; an argument 
in which, to judge from his expression, 
Jack Leicester had been by no means able 
to gain his point, or maintain his ground. 
He was restlessly tilting his chair first 
on to its front legs, then on to the back, 
while his white, freckled forehead was 
wrinkled with a series of frowns, each 
more perplexed than the last. Sir Roderick 
meanwhile smoked, calmly and slowly, 
watching the thin blue rings of smoke, as 
they curled up from his cigar, with an 
unperturbed and a very decided expression. 
His face had altered somewhat since that 
January afternoon when he had called upon 
Richenda. 

It was more thoughtful, certainly, and 
there was a shadow on it which, though 
present on it then, had been only fleetingly 
visible. Now it had settled down into 
part of his expression, making “his face 
much older, and rather sombre. 

“Tt’s really most awful rot!” broke 
from Jack, suddenly and almost ferociously. 

“ My going to Queensland, you mean ?” 

Sir Roderick spoke evenly and quietly, 
and replaced his cigar again the moment 
after he had spoken. 

“ What else have we been talking of? 
What else am I likely to mean! I call 
it simple idiocy !” 

“But you're in favour of work for all 
men. You've said so often enough, and 
reproached me with my lazy life pretty 
smartly and roundly! I’m going to do 
some decent work at last, that’s all.” 

Sir Roderick smiled, just a little bitterly. 

‘*Work !” said Jack impatiently. “ Yes, 
I believe in work, of course; you ought 
to have had some to do years ago,” he 
added, with frank unreserve. ‘ But what 
I feel is that if you’ve waked up to the 
idea, you surely can get something to 
do here in London, or at any rate in 
England. Why don’t you go and look 
after your tenants in Scotland, pray ?” 

“ Because my factor does it much better, 
and there is simply nothing left for me 
to do.” 

‘ Fiddlestick !” was the abrupt answer. 
“T mean you could learn the tricks of 
that trade as well as any other. It’s an 
awful mistake to go out and bury yourself 
in Queensland.” 

“Thank you!” said Sir Roderick drily. 
“T trust my first use of my new ‘claim’ 
won’t be to make it my burial ground !” 

“Don’t be a fool, Graeme!” was the 
retort, ‘You know what I mean as well 
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as possible! You know that I simply hate 
the thought of losing you.” 

Jack gave his chair a twist, which 
produced an ominous creak. And then 
his shrewd eyes scanned the other’s face 
covertly. The frowns deepened sharply 
on his forehead as he said deliberately : 

“ Among all the other reasons I needn’t 
go into, I should miss you most horribly 
when I want to slang Kennaway a bit. 
You are the only man who knows how I 
feel about him; how I loathe the thought 
of him for Richie.” 

Jack paused, letting his shrewd eyes still 
rest on his friend. Sir Roderick gave two 
long puffs at his cigar, and watched the 
large blue rings curl away with a perceptible 
tightening of every nerve and muscle in 
his face, 

“T mean to go,” he said in a hard, 
strained voice. ‘ That’s all about it. But 
as to your feelings, Jack, you can let them 
off every day until I’m gone, if that'll be 
any good. I’m ready now!” 

“You're rather playing the fool, old 
fellow.” Jack’s answer came in a queer, 
reflective tone. “As to Kennaway, I 
suppose, as a matter of fact, you know 
what I feel as well as I do. I’ve hated 
the whole thing since the day Richenda 
told me that they were engaged ; before 
it, for that matter. I can’t endure the 
fellow ; I simply can’t, He is a cad; he 
is a brute; he is a fool! There!” said 
Jack, half apologetically for his words, 
half as comment on the sounding crack 
his chair gave for the second time. 

Sir Roderick flung the end of his cigar 
away, and laid himself back in the basket- 
chair, with his arms stretched up to his 
head and his hands clasped on his brow in 
such a way as to shade the face from the 
shrewd eyes opposite, He did not speak. 

*“T have to say these things about 
Kennaway sometimes,” pursued Jack, “or 
I should choke! You see,” he added, 
after a little pause, “I’m so helpless in 
the matter. I can’t bring any proof to 
Richie of these assertions, and naturally 
she wouldn’t listen to me without it. And 
I do believe she really likes him, I do, 
indeed. That’s the worst of it !” 

‘** You'll have to look out for your sister, 
and keep an eye on him when they’re 
married.” 

The words seemed to come from the 
depths of Sir Roderick’s throat, somewhere, 
they were so hoarsely and hesitatingly 
spoken. 

“T know!” Jack returned with a sort 





of groan. “I know I must. But I’m 
not much good, you see, being so much 
younger, I can’t be up to a man like 
Kennaway. Now, if you'd give up this 
fool’s plan about Queensland and stay and 
help me, I’d 4 

“I’m going to Queensland, old fellow. 
That’s certain. And I must be off, now, 
to my diggings.” Sir Roderick had risen 
abruptly, while Jack was speaking, and his 
words cut equally abruptly into the other’s 
speech. ‘Come with me for a step or 
two, will you?” he added. 

Jack nodded, and reached his hat from 
the table. 

Three minutes later, the two were 
standing together on the doorstep of Miss 
Leicester’s house. They were outside, and 
Jack was just feeling in his pocket to make 
sure that he had his latch-key, when two 
other people suddenly appeared. The 
house was a corner one, and they had just 
turned the corner. At the sight of these 
two Jack gave first a smile and then a 
frown; Sir Roderick lifted his hat with 
a set, pale face. The new-comers were 
Miss Leicester and Fergus Kennaway. 

Richenda was looking very pretty and 
charming in soft furs. She smiled at 
Jack ; and returned Sir Roderick’s greeting 
quite simply. 

“Just going out?” she said cheerily to 
her brother. ‘ We’ve just come in; from 
a matinée. And we've been horribly 
bored, haven’t we, Fergus?” 

“ Horribly,” assented Mr. Kennaway. 
He seemed to be absorbed in fitting the 
key Richenda had handed to him into the 
latch. His greeting to the other two had 
been of the very briefest sort, and he did 
not even look round when they, with a 
farewell to Miss Leicester, went down the 
steps, and disappeared round the corner. 

He unfastened the door, and admitted 
Miss Leicester into her house in silence. 

“ Come into the drawing-room,” she said, 
“and I'll send for some tea.” 

“T can’t imagine,” was his only response, 
spoken in a decidedly irritated voice, “ why 
you allow that fellow Graeme to hang about 
the premises as he does. This is the third 
time I’ve come across him in the past two 
days.” 

They had ascended the stairs and reached 
the drawing-room by this time. As Kenna- 
way finished speaking Richenda was stand- 
ing with her hand on the bell. She pulled 
it rather sharply, and then she turned 
round. ist: | 

“T can’t imagine what you mean,” she 
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said. ‘* Sir Roderick is Jack’s friend, I/| the entrance of the servant with the tea she 
can put no check on Jack’s seeing his| had ordered. In the servant’s presence she 
friends, even if I wished to. But I don’t,” | made a few commonplace remarks on the 
she added, sinking into a comfortable chair | play they had seen, and Kennaway answered 
and loosening her furs, “I don’t in the | them in the same trite fashion. But no 
least. I never am at all concerned in the | sooner were they alone again than she 
comings and goings of Jack’s friends. They | said coldly: 
do just as they like. I scarcely even see} ‘The question is worth a great deal. If 
them. To-day is the first time for weeks | you think me not to be trusted now, I 
that I have chanced to see anything of Sir | shall scarcely meet your wishes when I am 
Roderick.” your wife. My conduct is, now, as it will 
“ Very likely.” Fergus Kennaway’s voice | be then, governed by my own sense of right | 
had lost a little of its irritation, but it was | and wrong alone.” 
still farfrom agreeable. ‘ But I don’t think | Fergus Kennaway was standing before 
you'll get the world in general to believe the prettily-appointed tea equipage, hold- 
that, Richie. And too much going and | |ing in his hand the cup of tea which 
coming of men about an engaged young | Richenda had just given him. He was in 
woman isn’t the thing, to my mind.” | the act of helping himself to sugar, but he 
Richenda coloured hotly. | let the sugar-tongs fall with a little clash as 
“T wish,” she said almost sharply, “that | she spoke. Then he set his cup down and 
you wouldn’t call me Richie. I like my | went round to the sid: of Miss Leicester’s 
proper name best, please.” | chair. There was a dim sort of alarm 
“Surely I may call you what I like now?” | visible in the expression of his face, and a 
The question was spoken i in a voice that | deeply-rooted determination in his small, 
would have been sneering if Fergus | untrustworthy eyes. He leaned over the 
Kennaway had not covered the sneer in it | back of it and took Richenda’s hand. 








with a trifling polish. | “My dear love,” he said very suavely, | 
“No, What I like,” was the tart re- | “what is all this about? I can’t think 
sponse. | what we have been doing. We aren’t far 


Fergus Kennaway had seated himself in | from quarrelling, I do believe, and about 
a. chair opposite to Richenda, and was absolutely nothing. Be reasonable, my 
leaning back in it with a sort of easy darling! Is it likely I should wish you, 
“‘ master-of-the-house” kind of attitude, | love, to act in any way but that which your 
which was rather arrogant, considering that | | wishes dictate to you’? The day that is | 
as yet he was Miss Leicester’s guest only. coming next month isn’t going to turn me 
He smiled only at Richenda’s sharp answer, | | into a ‘tyrant, Richenda ! ” 
and crossed one leg over the other lazily. | He spoke her full name with careful 

“ As to the rest of what you say,’ she | emphasis, and perhaps it was because of this 
pursued, “I think, Fergus, that, until we're | small but tangible attention to her wishes 
married you had better let me take care of that Richenda’s countenance brightened 
myself. I assure you that I am quite|and changed. Her vexation slowly but 
capable.” 'surely gave way to a smile, and she held | 

Fergus Kennaway was manifestly pre- up her face to meet the kiss he bent down | 
pared to respond to this in much the same | ‘to give her, 
strain as that which had dominated his! ‘Come and take your tea before it is | 
former speeches, but something in Miss | quite cold,” she said, freeing herself with 
Leicester’s face seemed to say that he had | a pretty gesture from his detaining hands. 
gone far enough. He glanced at her, and | “ Have you found out yet about that Italian 
changed his expression and his tone en-/ route you said you would investigate ?” 
tirely. Kennaway came back to the table and 

“Come,” he said, in an irritatingly con- | took his tea-cup from it. Then, re-estab- | 
ciliatory fashion, “at any rate, we won’t | lishing himself again in the opposite chair 
quarrel about it. The question isn’t worth | to Miss Leicester’s, he plunged into lengthy 
that, certainly.” detail concerning their honeymoon desti- | 

It appeared that his suave voice jarred | nation. 
on Miss Leicester even more than his icsiues are. 
commanding one. She drew herself up in 
her chair, her face set into lines of vexa- *T say, Leicester !” 
tion, and was just about to speak when the; ‘ Well, "what do you want?” 
words were checked on her very lips by «“T want you. Come here a bit, can you?” 
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It was two days after his talk with Sir 
Roderick ; and Jack Leicester had just 
finished a long day’s work in the hospital 
school. He was standing at this moment 
in a small room opening out of a large 
passage in the hospital buildings. It con- 
tained a small reference library for the use 
of the students; and Jack, on the top of a 
flight of library steps, was stretching out 
one hand towards a bulky volume on the 
topmost shelf, when he was first addressed. 
The speaker was a fellow-student of con- 
siderably higher standing than Jack; but 
he was a great friend of Jack Leicester’s, 
in spite of the difference between their 
positions. They had been at the same 
school together in their earlier youth, and 
Jack Leicester looked up to him now with 
a deference that he considered due to the 
other’s superior training and acquirements. 

“T am here,” returned Jack. “ What 
do you want, Norton? Say it, can’t you?” 

Norton hesitated, and his rather un- 
usually grave face took a still graver look. 

*‘T rather wanted to see you by yourself,” 
he said slowly. 

Jack let the heavy volume fall back with 
a bang into its place on the shelf, and sat 
down abruptly on the top of the steps, 

‘“What is it?” he exclaimed. 

“T wish you would come off that,” said 
Norton insistently, by way of answer. 

With his shrewd eyes wide with wonder 
Jack complied. 

“T am by myself,” he said. “Shut the 
door, and let’s hear what you are making 
all this fuss about. This is as good as any- 
where else.” 

Norton had walked to the window of the 
little room, and was standing gazing out of 
it with his hands in his pockets when Jack 
joined him. 

“ Out with it,” Jack said briefly. 

Norton turned round slowly, rattling some 
loose pence in one of his pockets as he did so. 

“Well,” he began slowly, “if it’s true 
it’s nothing pleasant I’ve got to say, in the 
first place ; and in the second, it’s as likely 
as not that I’ve discovered a mare’s nest. But 
you had better just hear it, at all events.” 

“ What is it?” said Jack, impatiently 
this time. “ Don’t be all night.” 

Norton’s manner was beginning to make 
some impression on him. An undefined 
sense of something unexpected to come had 
obtruded itself into his mind, though he 
strenuously denied it a place there. 

“Look here,” the other said. ‘* You 
know the night you took me to your place 
you told me that your sister was just 





engaged to be married? And, if I’m not | 
mistaken, you said the man’s name was 
Kennaway—Fergus Kennaway, wasn’t it? 
Or did I imagine that outlandish Christian 
name ?” 

“No, Fergus. Fire away,” Jack said 
briefly, His eyes were fixed on his friend 
with strained attention now. 

* All right. Well, an accident came in 
this morning. Several did for the matter } 
of that, but this was a woman.” 

“A woman? Well?” 

“T’m coming to it, young’un! Don’t be 
in such a hurry! She was, I gathered—I 
happened to be about when the case came 
in, and the policeman told me—a country 
woman. She was partly drunk, and partly 
unused to London, and she had got herself 
run over, It was a very nasty smash—I 
won’t go into details now. But I went 
round with Franklin-Jones an hour ago— 
the second round, you know—and she was 
delirious. They’ve put her into a private 
room. And in her delirium—I heard her 
myself, Leicester—she calls incessantly for 
some fellow named Kennaway.” 

“Tt’s acommon name,” said Jack. His 
face was very pale, and the words broke 
from him almost defiantly. 

“Fergus isn’t!” was the terse rejoinder. 
“And when it isn’t one it’s the other. 
The two are incessantly on her lips, and 
she evidently expects some one to come to 
her in answer to her cries. I thought I’d 
better tell you. Don’t turn blue all at 
once,” Jack was staring rigidly out into 
the street. “It’s as likely as not she’s his 
sister, or his cousin, or his aunt. And it 
mayn’t be the same man, you know—only 
I thought you ought to hear,” 

“ Thanks !” Jack said gruffly. 

“ They’ve sent for whoever it is, anyway,” 
Norton continued. “She had a crumpled 
up half-sheet in her hand—a bit of a letter | 
written on club paper. And they’ve sent 
—I forget where, but wherever the paper | 
belongs—to see if he’s known there, and to 
tell him to come. That’s all, Leicester, and | 
I’m most awfully sorry, old fellow, to have 
had to tell you. I thought it over a good | 
while. 
looked so fishy that you ought to know.” 

“Thanks, awfully!” said Jack briefly. 
He held out his hand to Norton, and then 
without another word, he took up his hat 
from the ledge of the bookcase where he had 
laid it, and went out-of the library, out of 
the hospital building, into the street. 

His head was in a whirl, and the noise 
of the street seemed to make its confusion 











I came to the conclusion that it } 
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worse. So he turned back into the hospital 
quadrangle, and began to walk up and down 
the stone pathway that ran round it. Only 
one thought would take shape in his brain ; 
and that was that he was touching some- 
thing he had expected for a long time. 
And the more he realised this, the more his 
confused brain asserted it, the more he was 
overwhelmed with so sudden a justification 
of his dislike to Kennaway, so sudden a 
verifying of his vague suspicions as to 
Kennaway’s private history. He was 
almost stunned by the way in which 
Norton’s story tallied with them all. It 
was not that he had ever formulated 
anything definite against Kennaway ; but 
it seemed to him now that he always must 
have known something definite against him ; 
as if he always must have been waiting 
for and expecting this to happen. 

In the midst of these thoughts one 
dominating idea burned itself into his 
brain, making all the rest into a sort of 
background; and the thought was — 
Richenda. If there should be something 
that must be told to Richenda, how would 
she take it? How would she feel it? 
Would it—and Jack fiercely swallowed 
something in his throat—would it break 
her heart ? 

He had just reached this point when a 
banging of doors and a clattering in the 
corridor brought to him the remembrance 
that the quadrangle would soon be thronged 
with his fellow-students; and to avoid 
them he turned abruptly out into the street 
again. He turned towards home. He had 


no definite purpose in his mind whatever : 
no practical idea before him, save that he 
must get home and think over what he was 
to do, 

He was just turning into the main 
thoroughfare from the street in which the 
hospital buildings were situated, when a 
hansom stopped at the corner. Jack took 
no special notice of it, nor of its occupant, 
until just as he reached it he heard the 
latter say to the driver : 

“You can wait about here for me.” 

Jack started, turned, and found himself 
face to face with Fergus Kennaway. 

Kennaway started too, visibly, and his 
eyes contracted curiously. But not a 
muscle of his face moved. 

“Hullo!” he said carelessly. ‘How 
do? Done your laborious day, eh?” 

Jack did not answer, and Kennaway 
went on. 

“T’ve been told of an awfully good sort 
of semi-private cigar place in these parts, 
but I’m hanged if I can find it. You 
don’t know it, I suppose?” 


“No.” The monosyllable came curt and 
sharp. 
“Hard work imparts an admirable 


polish to the manners!” said Kennaway 
superciliously. “I think I must try it 
myself! I'll walk a hundred yards or so 
with you if you like?” 

** No, thanks!” 

With this Jack turned auate« on his 
heel, leaving Kennaway staring after him 
with a face white with anger, and muttering 





| @ curse below his breath. 
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